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ON THE CULT OF WRONG NOTES 

By FREDERICK CORDER 

I ORIGINALLY intended to devote this paper to an examina- 
tion of the curious fact that the progress of our art has always 
been owing to the unmusical rather than to the musical — not 
the anti-musical, but those who are stronger on the intellectual 
than on the aesthetic side. But on second thoughts I prefer to let 
the reader develop this thesis for himself if he finds it acceptable, 
for there is little use in forcing unwelcome truths down people's 
throats; and there are plenty of more welcome ones to discuss, 
anyway. 

Has it occurred to any one that the art of musical composition 
has during the last ten or fifteen years shown signs of decay? 
Or if not of decay, then of getting into a condition which is fast 
putting it out of reach of ordinary human sympathies? I fear 
there can be little doubt of it, and a brief survey of the progress 
of music during the nineteenth century will reveal some startling 
facts. Taking Germany first, the following is a list of the chief 
shining lights: Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wagner, Richard Strauss, and a welter of undistinguished 
persons. Taking France next, we have: Auber (one ignores 
Meyerbeer), Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, St. Saens, Vincent d'Indy 
and the crazy crowd of whom Claude Debussy is the chief. In 
Russia the semi-French school of Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, 
Borodin and Taneiew has been followed by Rimsky-Korsakow 
and Stravinski, not to mention the unhappy Scriabine. In 
England, finally, our dull time in which Bennett and Macfarren 
afforded a feeble illumination was followed by the generation which 
included Parry, Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen and myself. One 
cannot say we flourished, but we were graciously endured for a 
while, till Holbrooke, Cyril Scott and a raw band of amateurs 
found more favor in the eyes of the critics. One should not forget, 
moreover, that the nineteenth century critics, such as Davison, 
Chorley, Gruneisen, Hueffer and Bennett, were men of some slight 
technical knowledge, if of violent prejudices: their twentieth 
century followers, on the other hand, are young journalists, 
possibly intelligent, but in no sense musical, whose one idea is 
that all foreign music and musicians must necessarily be worthy 
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of respect. The consequence of this is that, during the period I 
have named, there has been a most unhealthy boom in freak- 
music — in whatever is extravagant and startling. 

Freak-music began about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It has always been the product of the unmusical musician. 
It may be news to some of my readers that fully half the persons 
who attempt to cultivate the art of music do so in the first instance 
without any reference to the sense of hearing, yet such is the fact. 
And strangely enough, as I began by stating, these non-hearing 
musicians are the men to whom all art-progress is due: Schumann, 
Auber, Henry Bishop — all these simply emptied out their sack; 
it is to Wagner, St. Sa6ns, Purcell that you must look for new 
paths. Such men always evoked bitter hostility in the minds of 
the early critics; this was only natural. But as time went on the 
number of those who wrote collections of sounds into which they 
read poetry, pictures, psychology — anything rather than music — 
increased. This was really because they gave the critics something 
to talk about and this acted as an advertisement. What can you 
say of a beautiful piece of music more than that it reminds you of 
so-and-so (the latest great man) ? Whereas it is easy to fill half a 
column with speculations as to the inner meaning of compositions 
of the "A fool is bent upon a twig, but wise men dread a bandit" 
sort. Macfarren confessed to me that he had to write a long article 
in The Musical World upon H. H. Piersoh's oratorio Jerusalem, 
in which he failed to discern one glimmering of sense. Yet Pierson 
was by way of being a great man in his day. I myself had to 
write a notice of Liszt's Hamlet under similar circumstances. 

Just at the end of the nineteenth century, when Richard 
Wagner had revenged himself upon the press of the world by be- 
coming thoroughly popular, Richard Strauss came to the fore. The 
verdict of musicians upon him was that he was a kind of German 
Berlioz, a brilliantly clever man without any ear. But the critics 
were in such mortal dread of repeating their predecessors' blunder 
over Wagner that they boomed him and insisted that all his lapses 
and crudities were just what the world was waiting for. Do I 
garble the facts, or would you like chapter and verse? 

The first London performance of Richard Strauss's Thus spake 
Zarathustra was given by the famous Amsterdam orchestra under 
Mengelberg. In the opening a grandiose chord of C is built up 
gradually, ceasing suddenly at the twenty-first bar and leaving 
only the organ sounding. Behold! the organ was discovered 
thundering out a chord of D major at full blast. I was informed 
afterwards that there was a transposing keyboard to this instru- 
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ment , and one of the band, out of sheer mischief, had turned the key 
just before the concert. The conductor nearly fainted, but not a 
soul in the audience, except a very few who knew the piece, 
turned a hair! After this, the eccentric ending seemed nothing, 
but a blind pupil of mine asked me innocently why the basses 
played it a semitone sharp; when I explained that it was written 
so, he said, " Oh, that accounts for that funny chord in the opening ! " 
When I further explained that this was a mistake, he said, "But 
how is one to know, then?" 

Yet another example: when Elektra was in rehearsal with 
Beecham, one of the viola players brought me his part and asked 
what he had better do with a passage that ran down to bass C 
flat, there being no such note on the instrument. With some trouble 
I found a way in which the passage might be altered, but on 
enquiring afterwards, the player said "Oh, it was too much trouble 
to alter it in all the parts so we played C natural instead, and it 
sounded all right." The point of this story lies in the fact that all 
the strings were in unison and fortissimo. When I myself heard 
the opera I was fain to agree with the viola player. What kind 
of music can that be, I ask, where such an alteration can make 
no difference? 

Strauss, in fact, pursued to its extremity Beethoven's dis- 
covery (in his deaf days) that absolutely wrong notes can often be 
written with impunity for the orchestra. In the general flood of 
sound the effect is analogous to the misuse of the sustaining pedal 
by an excited pianist. It is indeed difficult to make an orchestra 
sound bad, whatever you write. This explains why the orches- 
tration of a new piece is the one point a critic can safely praise. 
The cult of wrong notes now rapidly became a fashion: Mahler, 
Schillings and all the small Germans pursued the new path with 
enthusiasm. Strauss, too, had, of course, to see himself and go one 
better every time, till there was only one thing more left to do and 
that was to write a piece that should consist entirely of wrong notes, 
an idea that might have occurred to any one. To Arnold SchOn- 
berg belongs the proud distinction of having accomplished this 
feat. 1 

When the Schbnberg pieces first appeared I derided them in 
the musical journals, giving quotations to prove my words. 
Everybody went into fits of laughter over their absurdity, but I 
found, to my surprise, that no one would believe that they were 
genuine samples: people thought that I was pulling their leg and 

1 It will interest the author as it will his readers to know that Dr. Egon Wellesz 
of Vienna has agreed to contribute an article on "Schonberg and Beyond." — Ed. 
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had invented the whole thing as a skit. How much greater, then, 
was my surprise when a critic told the public that I was a mere 
pedant and "academic," and that these silly things were master- 
pieces of art ! And a well-known pianist actually performed them 
in public, amid the irrepressible sniggering of musicians but the 
profoundest interest of the bulk of his audience! I attempted to 
have my revenge by printing another effusion of Schbnberg's both 
right way up and upside down, defying any one to tell me which was 
right. No one succeeded, but this only served to enhance SchOn- 
berg's fame and my own unpopularity. 

The next step was that the critics took up the attitude that 
whatever was difficult to understand, or even incomprehensible, was 
ipso facto admirable. In the number of our leading musical monthly 
for April, 1914, there were four successive articles, covering twenty- 
five columns, all written by well-known people and all gravely 
discussing Scriabine's " Poem of Fire" and Schbnberg's productions, 
all of which were supposed to illustrate "modern tendencies." 
It would have been useless at the time for any musician to point 
out that Scriabine's work was the product of a once fine composer 
suffering from mental derangement, and that Schonberg's lucu- 
brations were simply nothing at all; you could not expect either 
a journalist or his public to see any difference between a lunatic 
and an idiot; but now that the entire public has plunged into 
a hysterical fit of hatred for everything German, one can speak 
the truth without fear of giving these things their desired adver- 
tisement. Finding the production of sheer nonsense both easy and 
profitable, Schonberg actually had followers in the persons of 
Bela Bartok and Leo Ornstein. The whole thing was an inevitable 
sequence, but, thank Heaven ! it had soon to come to an end. The 
French "modern" music without any recognizable harmony but 
augmented triads, was bad enough in all conscience and exercised 
a most pernicious influence on many poor English strugglers who 
would fain be in the movement; but the productions of Ornstein 
and Bart6k were mere ordure; it was impossible for a musical 
person to tolerate, much less pretend to admire them, yet in the 
columns of a leading London paper appeared a lengthy notice of 
some pieces by this last named freak-composer, from which I will 
quote a few sentences: 

It is, however, in the two Elegies and the tragic Marche Funebre 
that Bartok arrives at his most subtle expression in pianoforte composi- 
tion. The tragic intensity of the Elegies places them above the limitations 
of their technical structure and gives them a significance which is truly 
epic in spirit. . . The Marche Funebre is scarcely so much a 
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lamentation as a passionate protest against death and an apotheosis of 
that heroic spirit which transcends death by the perpetuation of achieve- 
ment in the minds of collective humanity. 

If, impressed by this and much more of the same sort of soulful 
utterance, the reader were so rash as to purchase any of Mr. Bela 
Bart6k's compositions, he would find that they each and all consist 
of unmeaning bunches of notes, apparently representing the com- 
poser promenading the keyboard in his boots. Some can be 
played better with the elbows, others with the flat of the hand, none 
require fingers to perform nor ears to listen to. Yet you have to 
face the fact that audiences have sat, for the most part unmoved, 
while some one has gravely played the piano to them like a two- 
year old child. That men professing to be musical critics, while 
unable to compass the hypocrisy of pretending to comprehend this 
rubbish, have yet had the effrontery to encourage it, seems to me a 
shameful thing. 

One can forgive people for believing that when an artist like 
Scriabine suffers from mental derangement his music becomes more 
admirable, though it is not really true and cannot be, but to pretend 
that the clotted nonsense of Schbnberg and Bartok must mean 
something merely because it is printed in Germany is an insult to 
humanity. Still I want to know what kind of minds those people 
have for whom it is sufficient that a decently informed person shall 
remonstrate against an absurdity to set them earnestly and whole- 
heartedly admiring it. Heaven pardon me for saying it, but it 
almost reconciles one to the awful catastrophe of this European 
war to think that it will at least sweep away these cobwebs from 
people's brains, whatever others may take their place. The 
pretense that art has said its last word and that chaos must 
supersede it is as untrue with regard to music as with regard to 
painting. To pretend, as do the scribes, that any of the"Futurists" 
in any branch of art are men who have gone through all that is 
possible to be known and come out on the other side, simply 
proves that neither these men nor their admirers have any con- 
ception of what art means. But while the craze lasted I was 
appalled to discover how unmusical the unmusical could be. 

Well, I fancy there is going to be a change. During the 
anxieties and terrors of war it is only natural that the graces of 
life, the arts, be temporarily thrust into the background. But 
when they re-emerge I think we shall blow the dust and cobwebs 
off them and to a cetain extent start fresh. That all countries 
will ignore their decadents and evolve a robuster school of com- 
posers, more worthy of great nations who have come through 
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a terrible experience, this we have reason to hope. But what of 
England in particular? Will the removal of the overpowering 
influence of foreign music encourage a native crop to spring up? 
Will the dawn of universal peace and goodwill cause music to 
blossom like the aloe — late, but glorious? Or will Commerce, 
like the Old Man of the Sea, ever ride on our shoulders as heretofore 
and prevent us from turning our looks or thoughts toward Heaven? 
Who shall say? 



